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One summer morning of the year 1795, the body of 
Cagliostro is still found in the prison at St. Leo; but 
Cagliostro's self has escaped — whither no man yet 
knows. 

The Diamond Necklace (1837) varied the wording a 
little: 

Cagliostro's body still lying in St. Leo Castle, his self 
fled — whither? 

In the French Revolution, in the chapter entitled 
The Night of Spurs, we find this: 

Not the King shall ye stop here under this your miser- 
able archway; but his dead body only, and answer it 
to heaven and earth. 

Also in the chapter In Civil War, we read: 
Rebecqui disappeared; no one knew whither; till, one 
morning, they found the empty case or body of him 
risen to the top, tumbling on the salt waves; and per- 
ceived that Rebecqui had withdrawn forever. 

The present deponent makes no claim of completeness 
but ends the Anaxarchus list with an eloquent passag e 
from Past and Present, published in 1843, in the chap- 
ter entitled The Gifted: 

The heavens, unwearying in their bounty, do send souls 
into this world, to whom yet, as to their forerunners, in 
old Roman, in old Hebrew and all noble times, the 
omnipotent guinea is, on the whole, an impotent 
guinea. Such soul, once graduated in Heaven's stern 
University, steps out superior to your guinea. 

Dost thou know, O sumptuous corn-lord, cotton-lord, 
this man is not a slave with thee! His place is with the 
stars of heaven. The joys of earth that are precious, 
they depend not on thee and thy promotions. Food 
and raiment and round a social hearth, souls that love 
him, whom he loves, these are already his. He wants 
none of thy rewards; behold also he fears none of thy 
penalties. Thou canst not answer even by killing him ; 
the case of Anaxarchus thou canst kill; but the self cf 
Anaxarchus, the word or act of Anaxarchus, in no wise 
whatever'. 
Brooklyn, New York. THOMAS Flint. 



THE DISSERTATIONS OF THE ROMAN PONTIF- 
ICAL ACADEMY OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

As the world gradually recovers its poise from the 
shock of the great war, we proceed to look about us 
and take stock of what is left. In the case of the 
scholar, reports on foreign publications, which in nor- 
mal times had their uses, possess a special function 
of utility in the days of reconstruction. Hence, when 
my friends in the Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia expressed the desire that some account 
of the Academy and of its annual publication should 
appear in the scholarly journals of America, it seemed 
peculiarly proper to accede to their request, not merely 
on the personal grounds of giving a slight return for 
the courtesy which has been shown to A merican scholars 
by this venerable institution during the war, but in the 
hope of doing a service to those who are far away from 
Rome. 

The Pontifical Academy is international in character, 
both in its traditions and in the aims of its present 

'Even a careless reader of Carlyle must be struck by his frequent 
employment of that classical figure, litotes. 



officers; but, in the nature of the case, the preponder- 
ance of its membership is Italian, and the greater part 
of the articles which appear in its publication are the 
product of Italian scholarship. It is well that the value 
of the work done by the Italians should be emphasized 
at the present time. 

Volume XIII of the Second Series of the Academy's 
Dissertations appeared in 1918, and represents work 
done during troubled times. Its predominating 
interest lies in the field of Christian antiquities, but 
Egyptology and classical archaeology are represented, 
the latter by a note on the name of Rome, a treatment 
of the representations of military standards on the 
arch of Constantine, and one of the sanctuary at 
Praeneste. The articles which deal primarily with 
the early Christian period contain much matter of 
value to the classical student, especially Styger's long 
publication of the remains beneath the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, with its twenty-five 
plates of graffiti and the colored reproduction of a 
wall-painting of the first century. The palaeographer 
too will be graceful for the eighteen reproductions of 
Latin inscriptions of the ninth century which accom- 
pany an article by Grossi-Gondi on the epigraphic 
palaeography of that period. The late Commendatore 
Rivoira's treatment of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem is one of the most important contri- 
butions of recent years to the study of Constantinian 
architecture, and confirms the position already held 
by its author that Rome and not the Orient was the 
mother of mediaeval art. 

Volume XIV of this series is now in the press, and 
will prove of exceptional interest for the student of 
Etruscan antiqui'ies. 
American Academy at Rome. A. W. VAN BuEF.N. 



SOCIETY FOR AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS IN 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

The Society for American Fellowships in French 
Universities has recently issued a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, setting forth the purpose of the Society and the 
conditions of awards of Fellowships, and a draft of the 
By-Laws of the Society. The purpose is stated to be 
"to assist in establishing, in its proper place of eminence 
in the mind of the American public, the standing and 
repute of French scholarship . . . , and to en- 
courage the development cf a body of University schol- 
ars who by personal acquaintance with French achieve- 
ments will be in a position to restore in all branches of 
American public opinion the just status of French 
science and learning and a better appreciation of the 
place of France in the leadership of the world". Atten- 
tion is called to a volume entitled Science and Learning 
in France, in which information was given concerning 
the opportunities afforded in the French Universities in 
all branches of learning (see The Classical Weekly 
1 1. 167-168). To further these ends, the Society will 
distribute each year as many as twenty-five Fellowships 
to be apportioned among "the various fields of science". 
The "fields of science" will be those mentioned in the 
volume on Science and Learning in France, XI-XII. 
The Fellowships are of the value of $1000 a year each, 



